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miTFS OF THE AMBLESIDE STUDENTS’ 
RUL f:i T ,^AV roURSE ASSOCIATION. 


That an Ambleside Students’ Holiday Course Association 
i. inat i rnembership fee of is. 

shoul p b p e h f S secretary to inform the general secretary, Miss 
68 Forest Road, Aberdeen, of the proposed arrange- 
ments for holiday course to be held in her district at least three 

m T : to inform all those in her district of the 
proposed arrangements for holiday courses, if possible three 
months before the time fixed. 

Tuition fees to be paid one month before the date of the pro- 
posed holiday course, and in no case to be refunded, unless the 

course be not held. , . 

5. Students in the various districts to be assigned to branch 
secretaries according to their post and not home addresses. 
a 4 mmhpr of the Holiday Course Association mav attend anv 


holiday course. 

7. Local secretaries to submit their accounts and surplus money 
to the general secretary by 1st November each year. 


THE PEACE MEMORIAL. 

At the Conference meeting all the suggested schemes were 
brought forward, but the great majority of votes was for a bursary. 
W ill all students, therefore, who wish to share in this send sub- 
scriptions as soon as possible to 


Miss W. Kitching, 

18, Hastings Road, 

Ealing, London, W. 13. 


cr ,l, he p t0t i al su . m ,' V1 ” then be invested and the interest used to help 
some student in her college course at Scale How. 

ask-eH 5 ^ -° n Wl1 ! always choose the student, but she will be 

through the V \var. re erenCe l ° 006 wh ° haS in any way suffered 


rcuLt memorial Discussion. 

be bought n tract r eUher g arr d h that i 3 Camp ° r hos P ital hut might 
The auestinn o , a c hapel or common room. 

sary at all. Thp nn raise ^ to w ^y a peace memorial was neces- 
thanksgivinp-. * S " er 3ein R that it was an outward sign of our 
The ^ * 

a ddition to the 1 a r<ro '* gentt ] a i feeling that there ought to be, in 
g memorial, some small thing to be looked at, 


such as a Bronze tamet or a sundial A 1 3 

favour of a bursary which would help toward^™ 310 " 1 * Was in 
one student in each set. P ard P a ymg the fees of 

Mrs. Gould suggested that it should be a twi, „ . 

Scale How for existing, and that we should goffering fi rst t0 
Scale How as a thing of national importance and thT^ for 
the best way would be to amplify and dignify Scale h^’ 
institution, and that we should offer the money to Mi« m/® "" 
he used in extension of the premises os shp , lss Mas °n to 

,hus help to dignify ,he life of thToo“.K Kt ' We 

f J 0 h ' s “!l Of SUggeSti ° nS a " d the *0.« S for each ls as 


Swimming bath, o. 

Elementary schools, o. 

Child kept at school, o. 

A chapel, o. 

A common room, 3. 

A new practising school, o. 

A library, 4. 

All the remainder were in favour of the bursary. 


E. Somerville. 


THE P.U.S. IDEAL IN EDUCATION. 


Our ideal is a very high and a very comprehensive one. 

Every Association must have an ideal before it continually. It is a 
progressive ideal, and will therefore keep the P.U.S. education a 
living thing. This is shown by the fact that Miss Mason’s methods 
now benefit the elementary school child as well as the child m t e 
home schoolroom for whom they were originally inten e . 

When we think of the ideal P.U.S.. child it. is f 0 ° r , Q 
character, not attainments. We have in our minds a c . g 
is thoroughly alive every hour of. the day; someone \v ^ can 
enriched by many and varied deep interests ! s°meo« ^ flny un f or e- 
rely upon both in the ordinary daily roun < > the trou ble 

seen emergency; someone self-controlle ; v . . . udgment j n all 
to have, as far as is humanly possible., c & suc j, a character 
things,” who radiates health and happiness. . blunders— I can 

the P.U.S. is constantly producing m spi eX p er jence. B ut 

think of several examples within my av Y a ts 0 f 0 ur ideal child, 
'n mentioning the catholic tastes and 1 that she also has 

1 think it is very important for us no . fasting possession, an 

an accurate store of knowledge or ^ on f y a hazy a |N aal " ‘ 

when our pupils pass out of th® . not <jue to the metho s \ 

„mcI . 
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hut to our own slipshodness in carrying them 
are taught to us e > cer tain number of us who do not realize 

out. 1 think there • ‘ Mason sets before us in the matter of 

how high an ideal ^ part of our pupils’ training is of course 
thorough knowledg • anre tQ the character building and the 
of quite secondary t a]m0St everyone whom Miss Mason trains 
love of knowledge giving tQ her pupilS) but judging f rom 

seems to have the po^e* the * weak spot in the P.U.S., and I think 
my own experienc ^ ^ f act that it is better to know a little 
some of us lose s . jn su bjects like French, Latin, or repeti- 
and to know it P ^ a grea t deal of ground and know nothing 

t ‘ on ’ th j^ v ° Though efficiency and a knowledge of facts are not 
thoroughly.. _ are 0 nly a means to an end, it seems a 

Jea! pityffiat we sometimes bring discredit on Miss Mason and 
her methods not so much because we arc not clever people, and 
have not a high standard of personal attainments, as by the want 
of imagination that makes us satisfied with inaccurate knowledge. 
We are unable, or do not take the trouble to see the consequences 
in store for the child, if to-day’s lesson is imperfectly learnt. To 
fail in this way is an offence to the children. It is putting a 
stumbling-block in their way, for it is natural to them to like 
accuracy. Have you not found that they would much rather 
know a thing perfectly, however much “ grind ” it means for 
them, if only you keep their eyes open to the importance of not 
passing over any unnecessary mistakes. Think, for instance, of 
absolutely word-perfect repetition, a French verb known correctly, 
down to the last accent, German and Latin declensions known 
perfectly for good and all. All these things are quite possible to 
every normal child, but 1 am inclined to think there must be a few 
students who never get this accuracy from their pupils, probably 
because they do not know themselves what it is to be strictly 
accurate, or have not the patience to keep the children slogging 
on till they succeed. It has been my experience that the children like 
drudgery once they have known the joy of doing a thing perfectly, 
and by no means find it distasteful. People sometimes talk as if 
\^e had to choose between enjoying a wide range of interests and 
eing efficient, accurate people. Surely it is both right and possible 
to combine the two. 

c BU u t0 ^ ba * Gk t0 our consideration of the ideal child. Let us 
ee ow iss Mason teaches us to make our children into such 
k.™^ 1Ve ? e ° P e ‘ ^ er *deal stands before us whichever side of 


u n m on . aicuiua L^iure us wmcnevei 

nhSi Ut ? i We examine - whether we are thinking of the 
these ’ m ° ral ° r s P' ritual sid e. It is difficult to separate 

importance t0 assign to them relative degrees of 

following th i s . cir * in £> with the physical ideal we shall be 
it needs g ou^c° rd f er i !n W l" ch Miss Mas °n herself teaches us; and 
training of the' ' c hL COnS, ^ eration ’ for 80 much of the rest of our 
development. A in ^ ' S a ^ected by their physical health and 
subject is outside Miss Mason’s teaching on this 

children have the riahM 0 ^ 6 3S 3 ru,e ’ SUch as seein K that th f 
ght food and clothes, etc., but as far as we can 


THE P.u.s. IDEAL IN EDUCATION 

it is our business to see that the children get everv n 
of approaching the ideal. They are to taste the 
skating, swimming, dancing, etc., and though it d oes n n/ g ’ 
„11 V lie within our power to get all of these vet „ gener - 

see that they get plenty o. Irish air 

rule teach them to be sure-footed and agile, by encouramnl 1 a 
to climb about, and practise feats of jumping 1 do SS g hem 
that anyone finds it difficult to get her pupils to play the u ^ f 
games” Miss Mason advocates! With her time-table the 
plenty of time for the children g « 

then there is the half-hour in the morning during school Vim 
part of which has to be spent in some organized fofm of exemk? 
such as ball-exercises, steps, or drill. The consideration of exercS 
leads us to remind ourselves how the children’s education should 
be carried on during walk-time. Here is the chance for them to 
learn out-of-door geography, and gain ideas of distance and direc- 
tion, and more important still to become students of nature. 

Now we will turn to the schoolroom, and see how we are taught 
to develop and train the minds of our pupils. You all know so 
well the varied and carefully chosen mental diet that Miss Mason 
offers them, and how she tells us that the mind grows by what 
it feeds on just as the body does. Like the body, too, it is made 
strong by exercise. Let us first of all think how we are to help 
the children’s minds so to digest the knowledge they gain from 
their books that they may be ever approaching the ideal of mental 
development. The act of narration which is so distinctive of Miss 
Mason’s method corresponds to the physical process of digestion, 
and if we fully realize this, we shall not be tempted ever to “ skip ” 
narration. Have you ever thought in giving a lesson, “Well, I’m 
sure they know that beautifully. I won’t waste time in hearing 
them narrate that?” But anything not narrated is only partially 
digested, and older girls who read to themselves for the \\hoe 
lesson must be taught to narrate to themselves as they go a ° n ?- 
Otherwise the part read will not remain clearly * n ™ in s \ 
is difficult to find enough time in the IV, V, and . j 

thorough narration, but we must remember that proper ^ g 
knowledge is more essential than the mere ge ing ^ at 

term’s work. Miss Mason reminded us one day last * ^ 
we must not tire the children by attempting °° ™ Qcess 0 f nar ra- 
for though the lesson may seem to go east y, P <t ^ at next?” 
tion, which involves a continual asking o one ^ we |j to 
means hard work for the children. o ^ . ] e g Son s not to 
remind ourselves of how we learnt a cr ;ons> f or j n so 

interrupt, or even help out, narration with qu ■ A writt n 
doing, we upset the train of the n f rra , morning, so that the 
report has to be given at least twice O . ood English, and they 
rhildren may learn to express themse \ a report th r ° a £* 

should be trained always to l ea ' a necessa ry mistakes in sp ^ ' 
after writing it, so as to avoid .. yj aso n lays grea _ 

and punctuation. Another point t ‘ read j n g of each pas • 
upon is that there shall be only a 
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,, , hut sometimes when we leave a child to read a 
all know that - ffive her more time than she needs to « et 
less0 n to he l**"' he resu lt that perhaps she looks it through again 
through it, "n f or us to C ome and hear her narrate. \ty e 

while she is wai S inSt this, and explain to her that if she 
must guard c< • ^ ave a second chance of taking in what she 

knows she is go g ^ nQt attend t0 it properly the first time, 
has read, her n reaching our intellectual ideal i s the 

The ? Xrted by the study of mathematics and 

mental es ■ have n0( tim e to K o into the study of these in 
languages. W ^ arithmet5c of the P.U.S. is almost universally 
Satisfactory let us, in passing, try to discover why it falls so far 
short of the' ideal which Miss Mason gives us. She makes it 
v ° cl ear to us that the child’s reasoning powers must be called 
into play all the time. Do we try to see that that really happens, 
or do we shirk finding out if the child thoroughly understands 
what she is doing? Children are sometimes most extraordinarily 
at sea over arithmetic, and it requires infinite patience to keep 
them in a condition of seeing daylight, but often we do not keep 
ourselves alive enough to the danger of their being able to do sums 
mechanically without using their understanding,, and then it fills 
us with something like despair when the examination makes it 
clear that the term’s work has had no educational value for them. 
I should very much like to know the secret of the success of 
elementary school arithmetic. Of course they give more time to 
it, and I have wondered sometimes if one extra half-hour a week 
in Forms II and III on Wednesdays, when the time-table allows 
no time for mathematics, would not make a good deal of difference. 
But we must pass on to consider briefly how Miss Mason teaches 
us to train the moral side of the children. This is to be done 
through the discipline of habit. We are to work steadily and 
patiently at helping them to get rid of bad habits and to form 
good ones in their place. Do we always remember to put into 
practice the way in which we have been taught to do this? Are 
our children gradually but surely acquiring new good habits in 
t e place of bad ones? Have they formed the habits of attention, 
o^e lence tidiness, truthfulness, etc.? As they get older we are 
o eac t em that if only they reject wrong thoughts as soon as 
Th! I ,he,r 1 mi "< is ' evil will have no power over them, 
the. hL. aVC ° n ' r “°l u 'e'y to change their thoughts, whenever 
nmL aW ,- re ,° f "* of a bad thought, and the battle 

be comparatively easily won. 


ai,. J wun. 

School , S'' et t US contemplate the spiritual ideal of the P.U. 
that thev mav cf 0 k rive the children such inspiring ideas of God 
Of man 'is for r'T up J? a PPy in the consciousness that “ the soul 
will be the atmosni; 38 G C °V? f ? r the soul ” Then their religion 

he uninfluenced bv it^ lives ’ and nothin g that the y do T 

to them, for thev' win 1- 1Clr lessons w ’ p be more than ever a joy 
Holy Spirit. ’ vnow that all knowledge is the gift of the 


B. Millar. 




i he association meeting 
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CONFERENCE SUNDAY “MEDITATIONS” 

to break the custom <ff ages, lnd" 4 ird 1 tationT"rV h f t We had 
classroom instead of the drawing-room. HoweveJ t P T in the 
change of place the atmosphere was the same ’ P ’ te ° f the 
Miss Mason gave us first the note of power and hnn. < . 
Collect— that good intentions may be brought to goSd eff he E * Ster 
from The Saviour of the World M; C o ? d . etfect - Then 


from The Saviour of the World Miss Mason fraced' the' 
of the disciple John the Baptist-none greater horn of » Career 
yet> “ He that is least in the Kingdom^ &££*£££"? 
he.” Mlss Mason read th e extracts and mm„t 0n t fl d g ater . than 


he.” Miss Mason read the extracts and 

taking his history, his “ great recognition ” of our Lord^T’ 
intuitive perception that the cause must always be greater ril u 
who works for it, “ He must increase and I mustTreas .'13 
his passing phase of loss of hope and vision, “ Art thou he 2 
should come, or do we look for another?” Then, lest we should 
think it a hard saying that a man “more than a prophet” should be 
less than any humble child of the kingdom of God, Miss Mason 
read to us the dialogue between the disciple and the Master from 
The Saviour of the World, with its ultimate conclusion in the 
“conviction which broke John’s heart.” And it is a warning for 
all women to remember the ultimate words on his final end, who 
fell “ slain by a woman’s hate of righteousness.” 

R. A. Pennethorne. 




THE ASSOCIATION MEETING. 

A short history of the Association was given, telling of its grow th 
and development from the time it was first started by Miss 
Lanphier and others in 1895 down to the present day. By 1908 it 
had grown considerably, and so the S.E.C. was formed w o*e 
chief business should be to plan the programmes for the lenma 
conferences — a fresh committee being elected at each conterenc . 
H was decided at the meeting this year to increase e the nun 
ordinary members to nine — so that the S.E.C. shoii ' mes 0 f 
sentative as possible. The result of the voting an 
the new committee will be found on another page. was 

The question of life membership was lif ' Member on payment 
t'Cided that any student might become a t j, e interest 

of £S. The money of course would be invested and 
Us ed in place of the annual subscription. f or a t the last 

The matter of the Della Robbia P la< }“ e ® ... reme mber that the 
Conference was also discussed. Students wdUe ^ )o * sp?n , 

in th' CC ° f ‘ he COminR ' 0f “t K t /TTh" t' Ike order should be Carrie 
this way, and it was decided tna 
thr- * 




° u £h as quickly as possible. 
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r en’s 
an 


, d har d for fresh subscribers to the Childre 
Miss Parish plea ^ feared that it W ould have to come to an 
Quarterly : otnerw ■ - . gf,t forward was that of the students’ 
end. Another P° a fter a g GO d deal of discussion it Was 

meetings in town, conimittee of London students should be 

decided that a s up a plan of campaign and arrange f 0r 

formed which wo var ious places, and that some definite pro- 
meetings to be n ned for each> one student holding herself 

gramme should h Meeting. We hope very much that the efforts 

responsible _ •« mee t with much success. 

^SomeTs'cussion about the magazine followed and Miss J. R . 
Invested debates on given subjects and other ways by 
h 4 ,/plant could be made both helpful and attractive. All 
SicleJ 1st be signed with the writer’s own name, though plain 

questions may be asked anonymously . 

^ Finally Miss W. Kitching reported on the Scale How Mission 
Fund and proposed a very hearty vote of thanks to all the present 
students for all they had done to add to the success of the Con- 
ference. This was carried with great applause. 

I TT T AM PtD AV 


CONFERENCE BALANCE SHEET, April, 1919. 


Received. 

94 tickets at 2/6 ^11 15 o 
Extra Subscriptions 
at Conference ... £12 11 6 


£ 2 4 6 6 


Paid away. 

Printing programmes, 

etc £ 4 n 0 

“ At Home ” tea : 

Crockery 17 9 \ 

Tea ... 4 6 I 

Margarine 1 o 

Milk ... 40 £$ 18 5 

Walton 16 6 
Jackson 19 2 
Longmire 15 6 ' 

Scale How maidfc... £2 o 0 
Photo and books for 


Miss Crawshaw ... 9 ^ 

Caretaker 5 0 


£" 3 11 

Balance towards 
Conference Plant £ l 3 2 ^ 



Lilian Gray, 

Hon. Treasurer. 


MOTHERS IN 


COUNCIL 


S.E. COMMITTEE, 


Miss Parish 

Miss W. Kitching . 

Miss Wix 

Miss Curry 

Mrs. Esslemont 
Mrs. Hughes-Jones 
Miss Claxton 

Miss Bernau 

Mrs. Shelley 

Ex-officio — 


1902 

^93 

*903 

1912 

! 9°3 

1898 

I 9 I 4 

1894 

1912 


1 9I9-I92. 1 . 

57 votes 
56 „ 

55 „ 

49 „ 

46 „ 

42 „ 

4o „ 
35 ,, 

26 


Hon. Editor, Miss J. R. Smith 64 

Hon. Secretary, Miss Gray 

Hon. Assistant Secretary, Miss Young 42 
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MOTHERS IN COUNCIL. 

The Mothers’ Meeting at the Conference was held on Friday 
April 25th, when there were present Mmes. Hughes-Jones! 
Pringle, Brittlebank and Cooper. The first point discussed was 
a choice of singing-books, and the following were recommended : 
A Child's Garden of Verses, illustrated by Margaret Tarrant, 
music by Rev. Thomas Crawford; Chansons romandes et 
enfantines, by Jacques Dalcroze; and .4 Joyous Book of Sing- 
ing Games, by John Hornby; suitable for quite small children. 
“A Mother’s Son,” by Eleanor Fortescue Brickdale (price 7/6), 
was recommended as a good modern nursery Madonna picture, 
and there is another part belonging to it more suited to older 
children, consisting of the descent from the Cross. 

4 he difficult problem of when to start children’s prayers was 
the next topic. One mother mentioned an instance in which a 
speaker from the Mothers’ Union stated that when her babies 
were about eight months old she used to fold their hands together 
n *§ht and morning and say a little prayer, so that the\ cou 
never remember a time when they had not said prayers. 

In this connection a great need for a book of prajers sjj 
or little children was expressed and suggestions on t ,s deDen d 
tnvited . When first to teach a child about God was p rst 

chiefly on opportunity, as children vary so tremtmon ^ ^ 

'dea of God is best given by dwelling on H.s Fatherhood, 

1 nson suggests in Home Education. Plant was dis- 

^ rs - Morton’s letter in a recent nun ? ei ,° f 0 f public worship 
cussed, and all present agreed that t e < " - sdess rushing 
?° uld always be placed before children, in ; , preac hers 

r °m one place of worship to another m ‘ own "parish churc 
as also deprecated; attendance a ,. 

10uld be regarded as part of^gowi < b RITT lebank (n<?e Davis). 


